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METHOD IN JUDGMENTS OF PRACTICE 


MONG those who professedly work within the framework of 
A philosophic naturalism, there are currently three differing 
views regarding method in judgments of practice. These are (1) 
that judgments of practice, as such, have no generalized method, 
(2) that they do have such method, but that as method this is not 
to be distinguished from that in judgments of fact, and (3) that 
they do have method and that this as such is significantly different 
from method in judgments of fact. The chief observations upon 
which this statement is based have been made over a period of 
five or six years.1 They have become possible in a special way 
through responses to a position stated by the writer in collaboration 
with others, and published in 1943.2 This position was directly 
in the line of the third of the three differing views. Critical ex- 
amination by others has been such as to make persistence in this 
view far more than mere reiteration. Features of it have had to 
be more sharply defined and important things have been learned 
from the way the problem lies in the minds of others. It seems 
timely therefore to set forth again the same general position with 
such reconditioning as this experience has provided. 

Judgments of practice do occur and as such constitute a gen- 
erally observed and considerable part of intelligent behavior. 
There is little if any disagreement on this point. The differences 
appear around the problem of the function and method of judg- 
ments of practice. We do make decisions, policies, and plans; we 
do confront alternative possibilities in determining what is to be 
done and work through to the formulation of ends and purposes 
which direct and release action toward some preferred state of 
affairs. We think toward clarification of what should be done 
and toward the commitment of conduct thereto. About this there 


1The arguments referred to have come from many sources. Colleagues 
and graduate research students have for several years been raising the points 
made, and there are a few statements in print which embody parts of the 
Same arguments. With pains, some identification of the several positions 
with particular persons would be possible. The arguments cited have been 
advanced and are reputably held. But both the limits and the purposes of 
this essay make detailed reference and documentation undesirable. 

2 The Discipline of Practical Judgment, Ann Arbor Press, 1943. A revised 
Version will be published by Harper Brothers in February, 1950. 
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is no appreciable divergence among the views that are held. The 
divergencies occur when we inquire whether and in what ways 
these judgments of practice may be amenable to methodological 
analyses and controls. 

Are there dependable generalizations, statements of ‘‘formal 
aspects’’ of judgments of practice through the observance of 
which these judgments may be governed toward outcomes more 
adequate than they otherwise would be? This presumably is the 
meaning of ‘‘method’’ in relation to any kind of judgment. As 
such, is method attainable in judgments of practice? Current 


views on this point are still far from achieving common satisfac- 
tion. 


I 


Numerically the dominant view, either in clear assumption or 
in expressed belief, is that the process of the judgment of practice 
resists and eludes capture in the interest of any generalized controls 
appropriate directly to it. It is held to be ineffable. By an 
analogy often employed, it is in this respect like the occurrence 
of an hypothesis in the thinking of one seeking a generalized, 
descriptive explanation of some phenomenon, that is, in a judg- 
ment of fact. Whence, how, and why hypotheses come into effec- 
tive form we scarcely know. We know only some of the conditions 
under which they are more apt to appear and some of the ways 
in which they can be checked for adequacy. About them directly 
we know very little indeed. Similarly, it is claimed, we can 
know little or nothing directly about the way in which judgments 
of practice are formed. The process itself is of something that 
just happens under circumstances which even themselves in turn 
are elusive to efforts to generalize. : 

The one great advance, as maintained by many, has come with 
improved methods of ascertaining facts and factual generalizations. 
In this way there has come marked increase in control of the cir- 
cumstances under which judgments of practice are made. In an 
unresolved situation of practice, a persistent and thoroughgoing 
effort to determine and to observe the pertinent facts does, it is 
believed, condition the resolving judgment toward more adequate 
forms and outcomes. But does this constitute method in judg- 
ments of practice as such? Can we by cultivating a more pains- 
taking ascertainment of facts in unresolved practical situations 
thereby learn to make better judgments of practice? The usual 
answer is that this is the only way in which it is possible to 
approach these judgments with method. But the method is not 
directly a method of these judgments. It is the method of as- 
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certaining the facts. There is no more direct approach than this, 
we are told, to method in judgments of practice. 

How, then, if at all, does one learn to make or to improve 
practical judgments? The reply is that this just comes with ex- 
perience in making them. There is nothing further generalizable 
about the process, nothing which as such can be abstracted to guide 
us generally in gaining desired controls. Great confidence, how- 
ever, is placed in what can be achieved indirectly by this discipline 
of the fact processes. The argument seems to be that if we just 
keep getting and generalizing the facts in cases and keep working 
at making decisions and choices, this will lead eventually to more 
adequate outcomes. This position does not maintain that the 
method of factual judgment is ever applicable directly in the 
judgment of practice. The latter function has no discoverable 
method directly and in its own right. It is something which eludes 
any such capture; it just happens better when the factual com- 
ponents of the situations in question are faithfully ascertained 
and observed. 

Bafflement at the unpredictable and uncontrollable character 
of judgments of practice has long prompted recourse to conditions 
surrounding them, in the hope that, by some treatment of these 
conditions, the judgments would turn out better. The range and 
variety of this recourse is well known. It is only in relatively 
recent times that dependence upon the conditions of fact has 
gained popular recognition. We tend to think of this as the more 
‘“‘enlightened’’ way, contrasting it with unnumbered practices of 
the uninformed, with the flipping of coins and every other resort 
to chance, with dark superstitions, with appeals to imagined per- 
sons or forces, ancestors and gods in realms which extend the un- 
known and the uncontrolled, exalting them and contriving ways 
to elicit their favor, their direction, their power, their mystic 
control. These are familiar, but is it as commonly understood 
that they arise from the persistent refusal of judgments of practice 
to be amenable to the development of method? 

Still more significant for present purposes is the observation 
that the current recourse to the factual components of practical 
judgmental situations, in the confidence that this will make for 
better resolutions and outcomes, is still an admission of failure to 
comprehend the judgment of practice itself and to cause it as such 
to respond to any methodological structuring. For, by their own 
assertion, those who hold this view believe that the only depend- 
able method is that which is pertinent to the ascertainment of 
fact. The judgment of practice per se is a-methodological. It 
is the view of the writer that while this removal of what properly 
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are matters of fact from the muddle of superstitions has indeed 
increased the possibility of better judgments of practice, it still 
shares with the long enduring multitude of groping recourses the 
tendency to evade the need for coming to grips with the judgment 
of practice as such, to discover methods pertinent more directly 
to it. 

One true and important feature of the view thus criticized, 
however, should not be lost in the scuffle. This is the assumption 
that no analysis can overtake the totality of any judgmental act. 
It is true of judgments of practice, just as it is also true of the 
occurrence of hypotheses or, for that matter, of any part of 
judgments of fact, that analysis of it is always partial. <A gen- 
eralization of method is unavoidably a way of linking emphasized 
parts of one total event with emphasized similar parts of another 
total event, and it is correct to say that all thought-events just 
occur and that all we ever do toward directing and controlling 
them is to manipulate the always partial conditions of their oc- 
currence. There is no disagreement on this point. The crux of 
the difficulty is rather in the failure to make the judgment of 
practice as such the event to be analyzed, to make it focal subject- 
matter of study in the effort to achieve dependable generalizations 
of method. The first of the views which are being examined thus 


limits the search for dependable method, leaving the function of 
judgments of practice without analysis in its own right and there- 
fore without strictly appropriate formulations of method. It 
clearly assumes and states that these judgments as such are not 
available to any such effective understanding. 


II 


The second of the general views current regarding method in 
judgments of practice seems on the surface almost identical with 
the first, but this 1s only on the surface. There is a radical differ- 
ence. While its preoccupation is, again, with method in judg- 
ments of fact, it holds that this is also the method of judgments 
of practice. It does believe that the latter are amenable to analysis 
and generalized controls. This is basically different from the 


3Use of the term ‘‘scientific method’’ has been carefully avoided 
throughout this paper. This is because readers often hold this term with 
meanings which they contend are expandable to include all of what the 
article advances. The writer has found that when this is the case, the major 
distinctions defined and emphasized are often more covered up than covered. 
The consequences are then not conducive to clarification. It has seemed 
better therefore to focus upon the positive emphasis made and permit it as 
such and in its own terms to make whatever progress it may thus deserve. 
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first view, and, in the writer’s perspective, is a far more worthy 
and fruitful position. There is a greater willingness to deal 
focally with judgments of practice and a more profound sense of 
the practical-ethical import of method in factual judgment itself. 
The inadequacy of the construction thus advanced lies in an un- 
necessary and eventually defeating restriction of methodological 
formulations to patterns appropriate directly only to the ascertain- 
ment of factual conclusions. The arguments most usually pre- 
sented for this position are first that the judgment of practice is 
an incomplete judgment of fact, second that the chief difference 
from judgments of fact is that in judgments of practice the 
method, the same method, operates in and adjusts to a different 
subject-matter, and third that in the method of ascertaining mat- 
ters of fact there is always a deep value involvement and often 
real ethical commitment and that in the very act of mustering the 
factual components of a practical judgmental situation there is 
an implicit judgment of practice being effectually achieved. And, 
we are advised, this is not only the best way to achieve it but the 
only way in which a dependable methodological discipline of such 
judgments is available to us. 

(a) There is the usual element of correct observation in each 
of these three arguments. The first one rests upon the assumption 
that the eventual validation of any mental formulation is to be 
had in the full course of the action to which it ts pertinent. The 
mental formulation is made implicitly, however, before action is 
released into the full course which serves as its eventual test. The 
next stage, then, comes as reflection upon the quality and the out- 
comes of the course of action released, centering around the 
questions which these raise about the adequacy of the formulation 
which released and directed the action. Only after this‘step has 
been fulfilled can the practical judgmental act be said to be 
‘‘complete.’’ This seems to be a sound assumption and one with 
which no basic disagreement is here advanced. There does arise 
a difficulty of misplaced emphasis which in another connection 
becomes very important, that is, the neglect of the reasoning prior 
to the testing action, and a futile preoccupation with overt action. 
But it is not necessary to develop this point in the present con- 
nection. There is an acceptable sense in which the judgment of 
practice is an incomplete judgment. 

The position under consideration, however, brings to attention 
one of the chief inadequacies of all positions which would rely 
exclusively upon the pattern of factual judgment for determining 
method appropriate to judgments of practice. The whole of 
method is thereby built around the tentativeness of hypothesis. 
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The judgment is treated throughout as one concerned with ‘‘find- 
ing out’’ the facts of the case. Now obviously this is a most in- 
adequate description of a judgment of practice as such. It is 
only a judgment about some elements in a judgment of practice. 
It examines the factual relations which are involved. But the 
judgment has other aspects which are equally worthy of note and 
equally demanding of inclusion if the formulations of method are 
to be adequate. 

In the published statement referred to earlier, the authors 
mapped at least three phases in a judgment of practice,* each of 
them, although integrally involved with the others, constituting 
a distinctive point for attention in forming an adequate conception 
of method. In any situation of genuine irresolution in regard 
to what course of action to take, these three phases appear. They 
are (1) the projection in imaginative construction of a desirable 
state of affairs, (2) the examination of existing conditions includ- 
ing any pertinent facts of relationship and potentiality, and (3) 
the formulation of a plan, a program, and a purposed next step 
in action, conceived as in and of the existing conditions and di- 
rected toward the desired future conditions. 

Hypothesis and the corresponding stand-off, waiting, tentative 
attitude of the judger is fitting and appropriate in the second of 
the three phases in a judgmental act. Inasmuch as any practical 
judgment should properly have this second phase, it is in this 
sense properly tentative and hypothetical. The situation, however, 
requires also the other two phases in its effective resolution. And, 
more pointedly still, there are stages in the process of resolution in 
which these other phases become the focus of the judgmental act. 
When this occurs, the tentativeness is still potentially there, but 
not focally so. It is quiescent. For a situation calling for effective 
resolution can not, and indeed does not in practice, find this 
resolution merely through the mood and the method of tentative- 
ness. There are conditions—to-be-shaped—which project the pref- 
erences of the judger, preferences which for this situation will be 
productive in their own image as they act in the resolution. For 
the present situation these are not just waiting to find out what 
happens: they are working to give character and direction to 
what happens. They want a certain result; they determine. Ex- 
pressing the character of the judger, they are pointedly active 
forces in the shaping of the outcome of the judgment. While 
they should be conditioned always by the potentiality of tentative- 
ness, they can not always be functioning in the actuality of 


4 Raup, et al., ibid., Chapter VII. 
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tentativeness and still fulfil their proper réle in effecting the needed 
resolution. 

In a judgment of practice, full consummation requires the 
judgmental functions which focus in the first and third of the 
phases described. The generalized conditions of adequacy there- 
fore can not defensibly be limited to those formulations of method 
which are conceived exclusively around the hypothetical approach 
to the ascertainment of fact. 

(b) The second argument of those who maintain that method 
is the same for judgments both of fact and of practice, is that the 
real difference is in the subject-matters of the two kinds of judg- 
ment. They draw attention chiefly to the character of the judger 
as a distinctive and very important part of the subject-matter of 
judgments of practice. This in turn is involved with generalized 
value formulations. These are imbedded in the judger and be- 
come effective in his judgments of practice. It is in the nature 
of an unresolved situation of practice that the character and the 
value constructs which shape the judger’s choices have been 
stopped, disturbed, rendered irresolute, and judgment is the proc- 
ess in which this irresolution is a focal concern. The character is 
subject-matter. 

The writer accepts fully this part of the argument in question. 
Its shortcoming, however, appears when this ‘‘part’’ is used as a 
basis for claiming that the whole method in judgments of practice 
is the same as that in judgments of fact. The difficulty is that 
although the subject-matter is different it is still, as far as method 
is concerned, viewed only as a matter of fact. As indicated be- 
fore, the judger, when judging, is functioning much more than as a 
judger of fact; he is creatively, selectively projecting a desired 
state of affairs. Facts can be ascertained by him as such a judger 
but as judger he is not just ascertaining facts; he is functioning 
in all three phases of the judgmental act. To confuse the method 
of the full judgmental act with the method of factual judgment is 
to substitute the part for the whole, and thus seriously to throw 
off the track the quest for method in the judgment of practice as 
such. It is the latter which is the center of attention in the pur- 
poses of this paper. 

(c) The third argument in this general view is that judgments 
of fact are steeped in a practical value orientation and, when 
promoted, serve also and in the same act, to muster these practical 
values which are implicit in them, and thus effect judgments of 
practice. In this again, a part, a very significant part, is permitted 
to usurp attention and thus to stand in the way of clear observa- 
tion of the whole of the practical judgmental act. As opposed 
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to the claim of bald neutrality by devotees of cold factual research, 
this position is worthy of applause and support. But as a basis 
for claiming that the method of judgments of fact is the same as 
the method of judgments of practice, it is far from satisfactory. 
It continues what seems the most persistently erroneous belief— 
that methodologically the judgment of practice must be always a 
by-product of the ascertainment of fact,—that the first and third 
phases in the judgmental act are either without method at all, or 
that such method as they have is channeled to them only through 
relations they have implicitly with the second phase. 

In addition to the previously noted difficulties with this position, 
there are two observations which will lead into the statement of 
the writer’s own positive view. These are (1) that the claim is 
not convincingly supported by the consequences of the years of our 
preoccupation as a people with the eulogy and the pursuit of estab- 
lished fact. There is at least some room left for inquiring into the 
soundness of the belief that the extension of factually focused 
research further and further into human, social relations would 
be attended by more adequately disciplined judgments of practice. 
The burden of proof in this is not all on one side. The other ob- 
servation is (2) that it is not necessary to limit all search for 
method in judgments of practice to the function of the second 
phase; that the whole judgmental act can with some facility and 
with large fruitfulness be studied for method in its own right, 
with frequent if not steady focus in the first and the third, its most 
characteristic phases. 


III 


The third general view, as the reader will now have become 
aware, is that method is attainable in judgments of practice as 
such and that this method is in important respects different from 
that in judgments of fact. The phenomenon itself—the judgment 
of practice—if kept steadily at the focus of analysis and permitted 
through its own claims to dominate the forming of generalizations 
of method, will yield a methodological discipline partly different 
from and more adequate than that attained through any or all 
of the foregoing approaches. What follow are some reflections 
arising from the effort, over a period of years, to keep the methodo- 
logical interest focused thus steadily on the judgment of practice 
as such. ; 

The social constitution of thought behavior is here assumed. 
The belief in a communication matriz of the emergence of thinking 
persons is not only accepted; tt is emphasized. The integral com- 
munity-culture involvement of the very existence of judgments of 


, 
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any and all kinds is indeed basic in all that is proposed. This is 
the setting of the chief avenue of approach in the present analysis 
of the judgment in practice. The argument would take this point 
with a seriousness and a thoroughness which is not usual. For 
while many have accepted the communication source of thought, 
they have not in equal numbers or with equal conviction recognized 
and taken effectually into account the persistence of the community 
context clear through to the test of judgmental adequacy. 

It is in fuller realization of this condition that emphasis is 
placed upon what is proposed as the most general criterion of 
judgmental adequacy—the community of persuasion of those ac- 
tively involved in the situation of the judgment. A chief merit of 
this approach in analysis is that it sustains awareness of the medium 
in which all judgments, whether of fact or of practice, do eventu- 
ally find their authority, the test of their every claim. Since the 
statement of this point in the earlier form,’ it has met with 
rigorous examination and criticism. But its basic observation 
seems to stand withal. No authority, no criterion of adequacy in 
judgment, is ever stronger than the active and uncoerced community 
of those who are persuaded of it. No matter what claims to uni- 
versality may be made by devotees, nor what sources outside and 
beyond the human accord may be proclaimed, there never is any 
establishment of such claims to authority other than that which is 
defined by the extent and the intensity of the persuasion thereof 
in the human community. . Philosophers reach in speculation into 
what may be beyond this medium but they can after all only pro- 
pose and what they propose has to be screened for its validity 
through the tried acceptance of the people concerned. 

The foregoing may be obvious to many, but perhaps less ob- 
vious is its effectiveness as a point of view from which to undertake 
the formulation of principles of judgmental method. A simple 
but powerful statement which it permits is that since the adequacy 
of any judgment will find its test eventually in this uncoerced com- 
munity, the shortest and straightest route to adequacy is through 
conceiving every step in a judgment, and making it prove itself, 
as a condition of achieving such community. The wisdom of this 
has long since been recognized in the hypothetical advance upon 
matters of fact. The way is kept open for any and every observer 
to examine the claim, test it and add his own finding, pro or con, 
to those already included. The hypothesis is a standing symbol of 
allegiance to the uncoerced community criterion of adequacy in 
judgments of fact. Authority in such judgments is thereby pre- 


5 Ibid., Chapter XII. 
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vented from ever successfully ignoring or by-passing the com- 
munity in which it must eventually find its locus. 

The community authority may be equally effective in determin- 
ing the method of judgments of practice, except that in this kind 
of judgment the community is consciously and deliberately in- 
clusive in all dimensions. In addition to the acceptance of perti- 
nent matter of fact, it includes any pertinent part of the 
concerned persons’ inherited culture, their established ways of 
thinking, believing, doing, preferring, all that they are aware of in 
themselves and what in themselves they are not aware of, even 
though the latter is reflected in their acceptances and rejections. 
It is the community in this more inclusive character which re- 
quires to be deliberately and expressly planned for in the methods 
of judgments of practice. 

It is the emphasis upon ‘‘deliberately’’ and ‘‘expressly’’ which 
highlights one of the chief distinctions from method in judgments 
of fact. For although the claim is rightly made that great por- 
tions of the fundamental ethical orientation of judgers is implicit 
in their judgments of fact, the latter, by the rules of their dis- 
cipline, must keep these preferential matters quiescent while and 
as they seek to establish their findings. When such judgments 
are to be validated, this must be in the condition of ‘‘other things 
being equal’’ and the discipline consists in some large part in 
keeping other things equal by keeping the unequal ones from 
being active in the judger’s mind while he determines the matter 
of fact. So, even if it could conceivably be established that the 
whole inclusive culture of the persons judging of fact is implicitly 
there in the act of judging, it would be a gross contradiction of 
the meaning of the discipline of fact to say that this is actively 
and deliberately in the judgment as made. In judgments of 
practice the case is reversed. It is of their essence to achieve the 
most inclusive preferential community possible. They seek the 
commitment of this fuller community to courses of action which 
must satisfy it in its multi-faceted character. Accordingly, they 
must provide in their procedures that this inclusiveness shall op- 
erate explicitly and deliberately, that every facet possible shall be 


represented in the articulate movement of the case toward resolu- 
tion. 


IV 


To recapitulate the steps in our positive argument: a basic 
condition of success in this effort is that the methodological interest 
keep its focus steadily upon the judgment of practice as such. 
The first step in fulfilling this condition is to give unreserved 
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recognition to the claims of the uncoerced persuasion of the com- 
munity which is the only defensible general criterion of the ade- 
quacy of such judgments. The second step is to provide that the 
community as concerned shall in its inclusive character be effec- 
tively represented in the process of the judging. Some elaboration 
of what this means in several types of judgment of practice has 
been made available in another place. What follows therefore is 
chiefly an extension of the meaning as there defined. 

(a) Fruitful clues to method come from taking account of the 
nature of the community which judgment seeks to achieve. Obvi- 
ously, first it 1s conceived as dynamic. It is being assessed and 
directed, as concerns any particular judgment, toward some modi- 
fied form. Without the time dimension, the concept of community 
as criterion is futile. A majority vote of the moment registers 
thus only a stage in the movement from or toward uncoerced com- 
munity. The adequacy of any judgment must therefore be taken, 
not as absolute, but as the best feasible advance that can in the 
situation be made toward such community. 

(b) Another characteristic of the community thus partly in 
process of reconstruction is that the inherited traditional structure 
of idea, belief, outlook, and practice which constitutes it a com- 
munity is in no case all in flux in the situation of judgment. This 
means that some of it for the case at hand is unquestioned and, as 
embodied in the judgers, is imperative. As such it is projected 
into the judgmental outcome. Parts of it, in other cases, might 
become actually tentative. In the present case these are not 
actually so. It functions therefore in considerable part as a 
pattern perpetuating itself, literally creating outcomes in its own 
image. When this factor is a matter of deep common persuasion, 
its effect in the judgment is not often a problem. When, how- 
ever, an individual or a minority, in its own unique representa- 
tion, affirms an ‘‘unquestioned’’ way of seeing and preferring and 
sets thus a limit to tolerance of difference, a problem is raised. 
Aspects of this unique position may be held tentatively, but never 
all of it. There is always something deeply in the character of 
the individual or minority which plays its part without active 
tentativeness in the judgment toward community. It is something 
wanted, insisted upon, required to be honored in the judgmental 
outcome. Whether, therefore, we have in mind the community as 
a whole or some individual member or minority within it, there is 
always in the judgment being made something which is self- 
projecting, wanted, judger-identified, something which as such is 


& Ibid., Chapters VII to XI. 
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to be taken into account, along with that which is held hypotheti- 
cally or in active tentativeness in formulating principles of m. 
A judgment of practice is thus always seeking to create a « 
munity congenial to the ‘‘can’t helps’’ of those involved. ‘ih 
must therefore, in a deliberate method, be deliberately planne’ 
for and not left to trail unordered and neglected. The projecti». 
the wanting, the insisting, the preferring must be methodized as 
meticulously as is the tentative quest for the facts in the case. 

(c) The dynamic community, again, is a ‘‘web”’ of communities, 
communities of the whole and communities of numberless and 
varied parts. And any of these communities 1s a power, a power 
in moral persuasion, or a power in personal coercion, or a power 
in compulsive force. Or in many cases a community will be all three 
of these kinds of power. In judgments of practice, any or all of 
these kinds of community power will be operative. Judgmental 
method, to be adequate, therefore, will be formulated in terms which 
mediate these powers. Its discipline will be one which orders them 
toward a resultant of increased uncoercion. There is no power 
known to man which equals that of an active uncoerced common 
persuasion of people. If ill-considered, super-induced popular 
power has killed the prophets, we must remember that active, freely 
considered popular consent has also eventually confirmed the same 
prophets. The latter is the triumphant power. The indicated 
principles of judgmental method are those which are conceived 
harmoniously with this power and thus shape the interplay of all 
other kinds of power toward its realization. Any method of hu- 
man intelligence which is satisfied with a criterion short of this 
does in that degree deny the very meaning of intelligence and 
commits human affairs to powers less emancipated from the jungle. 

The uncoerced community is a thorough good. It is cherished 
as experienced, and it lures to pursuit. There is no other power 
as deeply and satisfyingly human. This is the faith of democracy. 
But it is more; it is the ‘‘final cause’’ of all good judgment. 

The course of events will at times elicit judgments which justify 
the release of the less good kinds of power, even compulsive force. 
But principles of judgmental adequacy will guide this usage in the 
interest of the only power which can eventually triumph over it, 
the free and active community, unqualifiedly persuaded. 

(d) The community, again, is in any instance a combination of 
conscious and non-conscious allegiances and identifications in tts 
members. And whether conscious or non-conscious, these personal 
characteristics are steeped in community powers. Inter-personal 
relations and the patterns in which individual persons emerge, 
however unique the latter may be, are all nexuses of the inter- 
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_weavjng claims of a web of communities. The degree to which 
i348 @ Phenomenon of converging, competing, and compounding 
ayers is seen in the usually violent consequences of deviation 

jog the ‘‘normal,’’ in the far-reaching, often destructive, effects 

rpt-anresolved conflicts lodged in a personality, lodged in depths 
of, Which he is not aware. 

>» Ina judgment of practice, the judger or judgers are just these 
personalities. They are characters, patterned in their cultures, 
striving, each in his uniqueness, to find or to shape a community 
of persuasion which will protect and support him in this unique- 
ness while admitting him as a participant in the deep satisfaction 
and confidence that only such community can afford. His very 
strivings toward personal integrity and his yearnings for self- 
respect are not only resultants of competing powers; they are bids 
for a community in which he may be satisfactorily identified and 
reémpowered. In judgments of practice these bids become more 
or less conscious agencies seeking to create a community congenial 
to themselves. 

A first lead from this observation is that formulations of 
method must be in terms which denote and relate these agencies 
in their active, operative character. They are integral in any 
common persuasion, whether the latter be already achieved or in 
process of becoming. However much the common persuasion may 
seem to be above or in another more ‘‘objective’’ dimension, it 
still is in the persons who compose it. There are no other agencies 
of its achievement, maintenance, or effectiveness. A method which 
professes to establish forms and conditions of more adequate judg- 
ments of practice can be justified only as it dependably represents 
these personal, adjustive, self-projecting agents in their striving 
toward more congenial forms of free, community identification. 
An appropriate method will note and formulate generalizable 
continuities among events typical of the processes through which 
these adjustive personal agencies thus move in accomplishing their 
ends. 

The terms in which methods in judgment have most usually 
been stated have not been conceived in the context of this inclusive 
community of positive human persuasion. The limited community 
of persuasion of fact has more than justified itself in connection 
with the particular phases of the full human judgment thus ab- 
stracted and pruned down for special attention. But we can not 
stop with this restricted phase of the human community. The 
achievement thus far has been largely through self-abnegation. 
The emphasis has not been on the judgmental processes of self- 
realization. The factual judgment establishes consensus with re- 
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gard to special limits and possibilities or probabilities. The in- 
clusive human judgment, the judgment of practice, establishes a 
community of persuasion in which the participants realize their 
preferring selves, observing factually known limits and utilizing 
established possibilities. This fuller process as such can be the 
focus of methodological attention and study. And one of the 
important steps in this study is to take account of the community- 
powered and the community-seeking, adjustive personal agents 
who strive through this process toward a more satisfactory self- 
realization. This is the nature of the events in which, for purposes 
of understanding and direction, recurrent continuities must be 
abstracted and generalized. 

There is nothing new, today, in calling attention to the conscious 
and non-conscious composition of the adjustive human personality 
striving for satisfaction. What is significantly different is to see 
this whole area of events as the principal focus of study in the 
development of the method of human judgment. 


V 


An indicated question is whether such very general observa- 
tions as have been made in the foregoing pages can be translated 
into effective, operational meaning in the control of actual judg- 


ments of practice? This should be considered first through noting 
an important distinction between method and technique. Method 
consists of generalized statements of dependable conditions for at- 
taining adequacy in judgment. Technique assumes the dependa- 
bility of these general conditions of adequacy and consists of types 
of procedures which have been found effective in instituting them. 
The interdependence of method and technique is obvious, but the 
distinction may be fruitful. The general statements already made 
are properly principles of method. In review, these are (1) that a 
judgment of practice is compounded of active, positive commitment 
and potential tentativeness and that qua judgment of practice it 
features prominently the interplay of the former, keeping the latter 
in readiness for alternate and appropriately detailed examination; 
(2) that judgments of practice find the supreme criterion of their 
adequacy in the active uncoerced common persuasion of the per- 
sons concerned; (3) that in any instance of judgment this com- 
munity of persuasion is dynamic—in process of becoming—and 
that, serving thus as goal of the judgment, it gives character and 
direction to the mediating steps; (4) that community of persuasion 
is power, power which is greater in the degree that it is uncoerced 
in its realization, and that as such, in any instance of judgment, 
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it serves to give character and quality to both process and outcome ; 
(5) that the community is in and of the personalities of its mem- 
bers, all of them agents, in part aware and in part deeply unaware 
of the degree and manner in which they are resultants of a web of 
inter-personal and community powers. As such they are architects 
seeking to form communities more satisfying to them. This striv- 
ing of adjustive personalities toward the achievement of more 
congenial communities is the prime focus of attention in the found- 
ing of method in judgments of practice. 

The claim that these are dependable general conditions of 
adequacy can be tested in two ways. First they can be examined 
in their systematic logical relations with other general statements 
about which little or no question may seem to be raised. This is 
what the present statement has been venturing to initiate. As 
such theoretical examination is extended, there will result not 
only whatever of logical confirmation it may yield, but also aware- 
ness of many added connections in which the general principles 
will have taken on significance. This is the first, and a necessary, 
step in determining whether the general principles stated are ade- 
quate. The second step is to apply the general principles thus 
stated to particular judgmental situations and observe their re- 
sults. Types of device developed for doing this would correctly 
be called general techniques. In the degree that they proved 
attainable and successful, they would confirm the general principles. 

Limits of space and the fact that much in this line was pub- 
lished earlier 7 may justify confining present attention to the last 
one (the fifth) of the general principles presented. Systematic 
elaboration of this principle would take us, for example, into 
pertinent observations concerning the effect of depth disturbances 
upon the practical judgment of persons. We would find our prin- 
ciple involved with the developing general understandings of the 
connections between cultural conflicts and personal characters, the 
characters which strive in their judgments to achieve a community 
to support the ingrained structures of preference which constitute 
them what they are. The last few decades have seen advances in 
cultural anthropology and in social and depth psychologies which 
provide an established subject-matter only vaguely if at all 
dreamed of when most of our methodology of judgment was con- 
ceived and formulated. The events in judgment are consequently 
available to understanding and generalization in new terms. It is 
the continuities in events thus denoted and described which must 
be sought for constituting the theory and the discipline of judg- 
ments of practice. 


7 Ibid., Chapters VII to XII. 
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With these suggestions of what further systematic development 
of the principle would include, it is possible to see what the prin- 
ciple would lead to in the way of appropriate techniques. It 
would compel us to confront relationships in which techniques 
would come readily to mind. For example, we would ask what 
kinds of personal conditions obstruct the achievement of this free 
community? The answers to this question are in part generaliz- 
able. There are typical kinds of obstruction. And then we seek 
for the ways in which such obstructions are overcome. These too 
would be in part amenable to generalization. As we inquire into 
the inter-community powers which assert themselves in and through 
the persons striving for more satisfactory community identifica- 
tions, we find that we must deal with conditions as deep as our 
cultural traditions and as differing, confusing, and conflicting as 
the current social medium of personal development. That is, the 
principle when stated and developed would draw all such social 
data, as these are embedded in the characters of the judgers, into 
the focus of methodological study. Thus, if the more general prin- 
ciple of judgmental adequacy is maintained, the field for the tech- 
niques of its operation becomes wide open and inviting. 

Tllustration is available of what may result when, with an eye 
on the judgment of practice, efforts are made to bring general 
principles into a form of statement which will elicit the production 
of techniques. An instance appears in a recent writing,* where 
an author has described what we have called the judgment of 
practice as a judgment in which ends are unsettled and require to 
be brought into settled form, that is, one in which ends are ‘‘in 
process of being determined.’’ With a general view somewhat 
similar to that of the present writer,® the author says ‘‘. . . we 
discovered five criteria, and then indicated how they are logically 
interconnected under the dominance of the fifth—namely, the rule 
of impartiality as between our own preferred ends and those of 
others.’’® These criteria he calls ‘‘the essential prerequisites of 
any application of the proposed method.’’* Then, he asks, ‘‘.. . 
what specific sequence of steps would one pass through who pro- 
poses to follow it conscientiously?’’* This statement has been 
cited for two principal reasons: first, it is one of very few instances 
current in which the problem of method in judgments of practice 
has been frankly recognized and directly confronted, and, second, 
it is a most suggestive illustration of the type of procedure in 


8E. A. Burtt, Right Thinking, Pt. IV. 

® The similarities and differences between Burtt’s view and the view here 
presented make a subject for most fruitful study, but this is not within the 
purposes of the present paper. 
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seeking dependable generalizations of method which is proposed in 
the present paper. 

The professional preoccupation of the present writer is with 
philosophy of education. Considerable experience with the most 
difficult and persistent problems which the educational profession 
faces has made imperative far more attention that has heretofore 
been given to method in judgments of practice. Without the 
discipline thus awaiting development, our schools and colleges are 
seriously inadequate in intellectual foundation for the education of 
the mind and character of a democratic people. 


R. Bruce Raup 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM © 
NICOLAUS OF AUTRECOURT: A REPLY 


I am very grateful to Professor Moody for his detailed examina- 
tion of my Nicolaus of Autrecourt,) and especially for the indica- 
tion of some historical inaccuracies. As the library facilities at 
my disposal were always limited, I had to depend on secondary 
sources for much of the information about the contemporaries of 
Nicolaus, and these, I am afraid, misled me on several occasions. 

Professor Moody’s criticisms of my interpretation of Nicolaus 
amount to two major points. (1) ‘‘Is [Nicolaus’s critique] equiva- 
lent to Hume’s critique? Or does it perhaps go no farther than the 
halfway house of Berkeley? The answer to this question depends 
on whether Nicolaus of Autrecourt admitted mind or soul as that 
in which intuitions exist as in a substratum or receptacle .. .”’ 
(loc. cit., p. 354). (2) ‘‘Even if Nicolaus of Autrecourt failed 
to anticipate Hume’s criticism of Berkeley, did he, as Professor 
Weinberg claims, achieve a successful refutation of Aristotle’s 
epistemology and metaphysics?’’ (p. 355). Professor Moody be- 
lieves (1) that Nicolaus’s critique was not extended to the soul, 
and (2) that Nicolaus’s critique is not effective against Aristotle’s 
own philosophy since it ‘‘moves wholly within the assumption, 
determined by the Christian dogma of trans-substantiation, that 
‘accidents’ are absolute entities separable by divine power from 
substances’’ (ibid., p. 356). And in addition to his disagreement, 
Professor Moody suggests that my interpretations are, in fact, 
unjustified inferences from the texts. 


1 This JourNaL, Volume XLVI (1949), pp. 351-359. 
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I do not feel that these criticisms are well-founded and I should 
like to take them up in detail. The first criticism, as I explicitly 
pointed out in my book, is based on Nicolaus’s statement that 
‘‘Aristotle never had evident knowledge of any substance other 
than his own soul, understanding by substance something other 
than the objects of the five senses and our formal experiences’’ 
(Lappe 12*, 20-23). I urged that this might have been no more 
than a temporary concession. My reasons were as follows: (1) 
a fragment from the seventh letter to Bernard of Arezzo asserts: 
‘‘dixi quod iste consequentie non sunt evidentes: actus intelligendi 
est: ergo intellectus est; actus volendi est: igitur voluntas est’’ 
(Lappe 34* 7-9). This fragment could be interpreted in one of 
two plausible ways. It might mean that we can not infer the 
existence of mental substance from mental acts. Or it might mean 
that, as Vignaux suggested, some form of faculty psychology is 
under fire. As I indicated in a footnote on page 42 of my book, 
some support for the latter interpretation may be found in a propo- 
sition of John of Mirecourt. This proposition is: ‘‘probabiliter 
potest sustineri, cognitionem vel volitionem non esse distinctam ab 
anima, ymo quod est ipsa anima. Et sic sustinens non cogeretur 
negare propositionem per se notam nec negare aliquid, auctoritatem 
admittendo’’ (chart. Univ. Paris, Denifle II, No. 1147,28). The 
reasons why this proposition supports the latter interpretation are: 
(1) because the contexts are the same, viz., a discussion of what 
is evident and what merely probable in terms of the principle of 
contradiction as the standard of evidence; (2) the resemblance of 
subject-matter. On the other hand, the context of Nicolaus’s cor- 
respondence with Bernard, as far as any of the complete letters 
and fragments go, is merely whether substances and causes can be 
known for certain. This would certainly appear to favor the 
former interpretation. Moreover, since Nicolaus asserts that he is 
certain of his mental acts (Lappe 6* 16; O’Donnell [235] (6)- 
(9)), it is plausible to suppose that he is saying that we can not 
infer mental substances from mental acts. Furthermore, in the 
Exigit, Nicolaus plainly asserts that the relation between the soul 
and its contents is not open to sense-inspection (O’Donnell [225] 
(36)). Just as the relation of physical substance and its accidents 
can not be explained or described by proper concepts, but only by 
external analogies admittedly drawn from experience ([{194] (11- 
32) ), so the relation between spiritual substance and its contents can 
only be described by extrinsic analogies. Neither is open to direct 
inspection. Neither falls within the sphere of what is evident by 
direct experience or by logically certified inference. This would 
lend considerable support to my interpretation of the fragment of 
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the ninth letter. Finally, the long passage in the Ezigit on the 
intellect (O’Donnell [253] (11)—[254] (50)) should convince any 
reader that Nicolaus had no objection to a radical plurification of 
the mind that would put other faculty-psychologies to shame. And 
this would lend still further weight to my interpretation. I con- 
cede that my interpretation depends on inference. How can this 
be avoided when the only available evidence is fragmentary? 
Why should it be avoided if the endeavor is to re-construct and 
appraise a point of view from such data? 

I come now to the second point of criticism. In order to show 
textually that Nicolaus’s argument does not move wholly within 
the theologically determined assumption of a separability of acci- 
dents and substances, it is necessary only to point out the structure 
of Nicolaus’s arguments in the letters to Bernard and Egidius. 
The first letter to Bernard does move, primarily at least, within 
the theological confines in question. I not only conceded this, 
but devoted a chapter to showing that this was the historical origin 
of the discussion. The second letter has the following structure: 

The Question: does Bernard have knowledge of abstract or of 
conjoined substances? 


I. Prefatory discussion. 1. The principle of non-contradiction. 
(a) It is the first principle negatively in that nothing is prior to it. 
(b) It is first positively in the sense that it is prior to all others. — 

2. All certitude is reduced to this principle. 

3. Contradiction is affirmation and denial of the same, etc. 

Six corollaries follow from these considerations. 

II. First conclusion of importance. From the fact that one 
thing is known to exist, it can not be inferred with the evidence 
of the principle of contradiction that another thing exists. 

Bernard’s objections are stated and answered. 

III. Reply to the principal question : 

(1) Aristotle never had evident knowledge of any substance 
other than his own soul, understanding by substance something 
other than the objects of the five senses and our formal experi- 
ences, 

First Argument: (a) not prior to inference since substances do 
not appear intuitively, (b) nor by inference since one thing can 
not be inferred from another. 

(2) A fortiori, Aristotle did not have evident enniedion of 
abstract substances, since they are more difficult to know than 
conjoined substances. 


(3) Hence, Bernard, who is not better than Aaiataiie, has no 
such knowledge. 
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(4) Finally Aristotle had no probable knowledge of substance. 
Second Argument. The divine power can make appearances 
without substances. This is the theological argument. 


It is to be observed that the two arguments to the principal 
conclusion are distinguished in and by the text itself. We are 
fortunate in having an exact summary of this second letter. The 
summary constitutes the first part of the letter of Egidius to 
Nicolaus. The two arguments are distinguished by Egidius in 
his summary (Lappe 16* 6-11, containing the first argument, 
11-20 the second), and again in his replies to Nicolaus (Lappe 
20* 14-32, replying to the first argument, Lappe 21* 1-6, replying 
to the second argument). 

In Nicolaus’s reply to Egidius, we find the difference between 
the two arguments marked out even more clearly (Lappe 29* 20-28, 
referring to the first argument, 29* 29-30* 3 referring to the sec- 
ond argument and explicitly stated as alia ratio). So much then 
for the text. And I would not put so much emphasis on this 
textual fact were it not that the scholastics themselves carefully 
distinguished between philosophical and theological arguments. 

In order to show that the logic of the argument does not de- 
pend upon any theological assumption or move within the theologi- 
cal assumption above mentioned, it is necessary to examine the 
texts themselves. I shall call attention to one text and leave it to 
the reader to decide for himself whether the argument moves within 
the theological assumption. Nicolaus began by making a conces- 
sion : 

“‘If natural transmutation is defined to mean the acquisition 
of one thing and the destruction of a prior thing in the same sub- 
ject, then the implication ‘Natural transmutation exists, hence a 
subject exists’ is valid. And according to this Way, I conceded 
in my opening lecture on the Sentences: ‘An accident exists, hence 
@ subject exists’ (describing accident so. that we understand that 
accident signifies something being in a subject). But this does not 
stand in the way of the rule. For, in such an implication, the 
consequent is really the same as the antecedent. Nor does the 
fact that such an implication is valid serve to show that a thing 
exists other than the objects of the five senses and other than our 
formal experiences, as some people, who do not fully consider the 
question, believe. For when it is proposed to them that it can not 
be evidently shown that there is any substance, they believe, still 
from the fact that this implication is valid: ‘An accident exists, 
hence a substance exists, but whiteness is an accident, hence ete.’ 
And certainly though I may concede that the implication is valid, 
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describing accident as I said, then the implication is valid. But 
when it is said that whiteness is an accident, then the sense of the 
proposition is, according to the description given of that term 
‘accident,’ that whiteness is in a subject. 

‘‘T say that this is not evident of itself nor by experience. And 
so I say to what is proposed, that by describing natural transmuta- 
tion, as I asserted, it follows satisfactorily that since natural trans- 
mutation exists, a subject exists. But describing transmutation 
in the manner I did, then I assert that it is not evident that there 
is any such transmutation, although it may be conceded that some- 
thing is acquired de novo or corrupted de novo. And according 
to this way of arguing [i.e., the one just criticized], as is plain, 
anything could be well proved. For it may be posited that this 
word ‘homo’ could signify hominem esse cum asino; it is plain 
that it then follows: A man exists, hence an ass exists’’ (Lappe, 
28* 9-35). 

That Nicolaus did not consider himself limited to any theologi- 
cal assumptions on which the cogency of his arguments would then 
have to depend is stated, plainly enough, in the Ezigit. 


I protest that, neither in this treatise nor in others do I wish to assert 
anything which is contrary to articles of faith or against decisions of the 
church or against the articles whose negations were condemned at Paris; but 
I only wish to inquire, all positive law having been circumscribed, what certi- 
tude can be had about things and whether the arguments of Aristotle were 
demonstrative. [O’Donnell (182) (15)-(20), italics mine.] 


Again, ‘‘We seek only evidence, and so it does.not seem that it | 
is worthy to use such arguments (e.g., on the arguments from 
authority) ; but we seek the truth about what is sought in propo- 
sitions known per se and in experience.’’ Such indications could 
be multiplied, but these seem sufficient to suggest the point of view 
from which Nicolaus wrote and thought. 

Neither Professor Moody nor I share in the historicism which 
limits the significance, validity, and worth of ideas to the periods 
and cultures in which they arise. Yet some of his statements might 
suggest such a view to the unwary reader. For my own part, I 
believe that Nicolaus’s critiques of the doctrines of substance and 
causality have an annihilating effect on the Greek Aristotle as 
well as the modified Aristotle of the Scholastics. His arguments . 
make the same points for which Hume became so famous. The 
arguments render impotent any metaphysics of substance and 
causality for which evident certainty is claimed. That Nicolaus 
explicitly intended his arguments to have such a range is clear, for, 
in the letter to Egidius, he wrote that ‘‘a philosopher, whether 
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Aristotle or anyone else, had no evident certainty that any sub- 
stance exists’’ (Lappe, 29* 21-22). 


Juuius R. WEINBERG 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 





BOOK REVIEW 


Meaning in History. The Theological Implications of the Phi- 
losophy of History. Kari Léwirh. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1949. ix +257 pp. $4.00. 


Professor Lowith’s German publications, an admirably coherent 
literary work, provide a philosophically enlightened history of 
continental philosophy in the nineteenth century—a unique achieve- 
ment which ought to be made available in English. In the present 
book the field of study is enormously expanded and, at the same 
time, the problem of historicism which underlies the earlier writ- 
ings as their main philosophical concern is brought into sharper 
focus. To this widening and deepening of the author’s thought we 
owe a book of distinction and great importance. 

The writer divides his attention between the history of the 
philosophy of history and the philosophical problem of the possi- 
bility of a philosophy of history. From the point of view of the 
latter problem, dealt with in the introductory and concluding 
parts, the body of the book provides the historical basis for a 
trans-historical, i.e., philosophical, answer. 

The history of the philosophy of history is presented in a 
masterly but also sketchy and unorthodox manner. For one thing, 
the author selects a number of great representative figures or docu- 
ments without bothering to fill the chronological gaps with com- 
ments on men and views of lesser significance. For another, he 
reverses the chronological order, leading the reader, instead of 
from the Bible to Burckhardt, from Burckhardt to the Bible. He 
gives three reasons for this unusual procedure: (1) the didactic 
rule according to which one should proceed from the familiar to 
the unfamiliar recommends the regressive method; (2) in recover- 
ing the past the analyst’s historical consciousness begins naturally 
with himself, the historian; (3) feeling as we do ‘‘at the end of 
the modern rope’’ we are impelled to trace back our present 
trouble to its sources in the past. Historiography thus becomes a 
retracing of one’s steps. 

Everything in history cries out against a regressive report. 
Our bodies and our minds, our social groups and our systems of 
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thought—all things man-made or man-suffered move from the past 
into the future in a sequence of unfolding patterns, and ongoing 
historical narrative reflects the parallel time process. If history 
were like a ‘‘tale told by an idiot,’’ the nihilist historian (if such 
a one can be imagined) would be free to ignore this sequential 
order altogether and to zigzag all over the chronological chart. 
Orderly historical account is predicated upon a minimal faith— 
faith in the directed continuity of the forward move of events in 
time. And since it is hard to divest ourselves of this elemental 
faith, anything resembling a return of man to childhood, and of 
the child to the womb, is distasteful to us. Aside from this re- 
pulsiveness retrogression involves great inconveniences also in the 
field of the history of ideas. Voltaire, writing his Essay on the 
Manners and Mind of Nations, had Bossuet’s Discourse on Umi- 
versal History ‘‘constantly in his mind”’ (p. 105) ; Bossuet, writing 
his Discourse, had Augustine’s City of God constantly in his mind, 
and Augustine in his turn had the Bible in mind—and some other 
recollections besides. But moving through time against time the 
reader must wait for the following chapter to find out what each 
of these men really had in mind. From chapter through chapter 
he is kept in expectation of the past to come. 

Professor Lowith, writing with care and after mature delibera- 
tion, does not, of course, overlook these objections but waives them 
for a very good reason. The reversal of temporal sequence, far 
from being a mere expository device, is vividly expressive of the 
writer’s thesis. Whatever its disadvantages, it gives unity to the 
book, making the historical analyses dovetail with the philosophical 
intent. 

We, the author affirms (this ‘‘we’’ needs to be watched), find 
ourselves more or less ‘‘at the end of the modern rope’’ (p. 3). 
The attempt has been made to blend with each other two hetero- 
geneous elements: Christian eschatology which discovers the mean- 
ing of history in a final consummation, and historiography, the 
record of actual events. This marriage of Heilsgeschichte and 
Weltgeschichte moves through two phases, the boundary running 
between Bossuet and Voltaire. In the first phase the supernatural 
meaning of eschatology is dominant, and the history of nations 
and empires is of interest only in so far as in it the vestiges of the 
drama of salvation become discernible. Voltaire, the first to speak 
of a ‘‘philosophy of history,’? marks the turning-point. The 
prevalent intent consists now in organizing an immense material, 
the totality of recorded events, into a meaningful whole, the frame- 
work being still furnished by Christian ideas. But in order to 
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become so serviceable they must be whittled down or trans- 
mogrified almost beyond recognition. As a result of this seculari- 
zation, the great Pauline drama that moves from the first Adam 
through tragic decline to a climax in Christ, the second Adam, and 
at last to the finale of the Second Coming—this prophetic vision is 
travestied into the idea of progress. Christianity conquers the 
world of historical factuality and pays for the conquest by de- 
Christianization. Ultimately the sacrifice is of no avail. Even 
where the respect for facts is as great as it is in Jacob Burckhardt 
and where eschatology is shrunk to the idea of cultural continuity, 
the latter component still proves an intruder. Brought under dis- 
secting analysis even Burckhardt, modern though he is, appears 
tainted with some naiveté. ‘‘We,’’ at the end of the modern rope, 
must come to see that eschatology of Judaic-Christian provenance 
and pragmatic history of Greek descent are incompatible partners. 
We are unable to find meaning in history because the meaning we 
seek is not there, and ‘‘philosophy of history’’ is a self-contradict- 
ing enterprise. For us, modern or super-modern and thoroughly 
undeceived as we are, the question is only what we are to do with 
our disillusionment. 

Dr. Léwith’s book furnishes an answer to this question. We 
must set about an analytical reduction of the artificial compound, 
thus completing its disintegration. Another contribution is made 
to the critical destruction of metaphysical tradition—a process 
which has been under way for a long time but which was developed 
into a philosophical program by Dr. Lowith’s teacher, Martin 
Heidegger. Moving backward step by step (no other method but 
regression will serve) we must disentangle the skeins of the rope. 
What history has done, the weaving together of threads, must be 
undone by historical analysis. What will be the outcome of the 
analytical demolition ? 

The ‘‘rope,’’ the author seems to imply, is the only thing we 
have to hold on to. If this support fails us, a grave situation 
arises—the very situation which Heidegger desired to create. We 
are brought face to face with Nothingness. The analyst may not 
like his conclusions. But he is rewarded by feeling that he is 
being honest with himself. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the book is quite as sombre 
as ats conclusions would require it to be. According to our author, 
the amalgamate of Hellenism and Christianity—our culture—is 
done for, the ‘‘rope’’ is split into its components. This being so 
we should, in the name of logic, fall into the bottomless pit of 
total negation. But we are spared this truly honest dénouement. 
Though we despair as reasoners, the author suggests, we may take 
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courage as believers, and our faith, unsupported by reason’s il- 
lusory arguments, will at last be true to its nature. But is not 
the association of scepticism and faith which the writer advocates a 
renewal of the unhappy match of unequal partners, and this time 
on terms even less promising than previous attempts at harmony? 

Scepticism, I suggest, is a worse partner for faith even than 
hard-boiled rationalism. Rationalism, at any rate, believes in 
reason and bows to its authority. Scepticism teaches self-asser- 
tion amidst the crumbling of all authority. Dr. Léwith speaks 
of ‘‘the humble greatness of a human soul which can give meaning, 
if anything can give it, to what otherwise would be a burden to 
man’’ (p. vii). Ascribing to itself the power of conferring mean- 
ing on the meaningless (on suffering in history) the soul is in a 
Titanic rather than a humble mood. Humility, as a metaphysical 
attitude, becomes manifest in the acceptance of the meaning that 
exists even though it be inadequately understood by us. 

Surely Heilsgeschichte should not be uncritically confused with 
Weltgeschichte. Adam’s fall, Calvary, and Last Judgment fall 
within the life history of every single soul, and Heilsgeschichte 
might be likened to an infinite number of verticals impinging upon 
the horizontal line of historical movement. Of the precise rela- 
tionship between the many verticals and the horizontal movement 
we are ignorant except for hints and surmises. In all this we 
agree with Dr. Loéwith. But he seems to embrace the very type 
of theory which he combats. He, too, constructs a philosophical 
history directed towards an eschaton. In a peculiarly inverted 
manner he is among the believers in progress—the goal being the 
undoing of the things done. The ‘‘we’’ he is fond of using ex- 
presses a sense of historical coércion. ‘‘We’’ are ‘‘modern’’ and 
‘“‘we’’ must define our own point of view in conformity with this 
our situation. At the present time, we are, according to history’s 
decree, ‘‘at the end of the modern rope.’’ The author is a master 
of philosophical interpretation, and each of his terse and substan- 
tial chapters has the balance of a work of art. But the inverted 
eschatological scheme which guides him is responsible for certain 
dislocations of emphasis. In the chapter on Burckhardt the idea 
of historical continuity is stressed beyond its real importance. The 
chapter on Hegel dwells one-sidedly on the idea of progress to- 
wards freedom, neglecting the dramatic-repetitive features of 
Hegel’s historical vision. 

The meaning which secularized eschatology seeks is not found 
in history. But it does not follow that there is no meaning in 
history. What kind of meaning can be meaningfully looked for 
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in history? The writer is prevented from asking this question by 
his ‘‘historicism,’’ i.e., his submission to history as a process moving 
towards its own dissolution. 


HetmMut KuHN 
Emory UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Third Inter-American Congress of Philosophy will take 
place in Mexico City, January 11 to 20, 1950. The members of the 
Executive Committee, which is in charge of the program and local 
arrangements, are the following professors of the University of 
Mexico: Samuel Ramos, Eduardo Garcia Maynez, Leopoldo Zea, 
Luis Villoro (secretary). The address of the secretary is Facultad 
de Filosofia y Letras, Ribera de San Cosme 71, Universidad Nacional 
Autonoma de Mexico, Mexico City D. F., Mexico. 
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The chief sections of the Congress will be devoted to the follow- 
ing themes: (1) The importance of existentialism and its relations 
to pragmatism, axiology, personalism, phenomenology, and Berg- 
sonian philosophy; (2) The human significance of scientific knowl- 
edge; (3) The interpretation of American philosophy. In addi- 
tion there will be a session sponsored by UNESCO on the question 
of intellectual liberty and the extent to which such liberty is essen- 
tial for the work of individual philosophers. 

The Committee has made extensive preparations for the com- 
fort and entertainment of members of the Congress and has ex- 
tended a special urgent invitation to philosophers from North 
America. Persons who expect to attend should communicate 
without delay with the secretary. 





A joint meeting of Section L of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, the Philosophy of Science Association, 
and the American Philosophical Association, will be held December 
29 and 30, 1949, at the Hotel New Yorker, New York, N. Y. The 
following is the program: 


DECEMBER 29 


8:00 p.m. Problems of Quantum Mechanics G. Bergmann 
Problems of the History of Mathematics ..D. J. Strusk 


DECEMBER 30 


On the Theory of Extra-sensory Perception Experi- 
ED extccncpisrannseeenabek sedan’ R. Von Mises 
Discussion. , 
Problems of the Sociology of Knowledge ..F. Hartung 
Problems of the Science of Psychoanalysis ....H. Kris 
Problems in Communication 
(speaker to be announced) 
The Use of Mechanical Models in the Social Sci- 
K. Deutsch. 
8:00 p.m. B. Stern 
Heredity, Environment, and Evolution 
T. Dobzhansky 





The Annual Meeting of the Virginia Philosophical Association 
was held October 27 and 28, 1949, at Roanoke College, Salem, 
Virginia. The following papers were read: ‘‘The Problem of 
Universals in Spinoza’’ by Francis S. Haserot ; ‘‘The Interrelation 
of Language and Thought in Oriental Philosophy’’ by Kurt Leid- 
ecker; ‘‘Mind and Education from the Standpoint of the Phi- 
losophy of John Dewey and George H. Mead’’ by J. P. Wynne. 
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